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Oneness of Bread 
’ By HERBERTO M. SEIN* 
The Poor Are Pro-Bread 


e Against the grim background of 
preparation for war there arises the 
heart-piercing cry of hunger from mil- 
lions of our undernourished brothers 
and sisters. In India I learned that the 
poor are not pro-Russian nor anti- 
American. The poor are simply pro- 
bread. The problem of creating world 
unity involves the problems of liber- 
ating man from the military helmet 
and of releasing the untapped food- 
producing resources of land and sea. 

“Our greatest danger today,” said 
Sir Benegal Rau of India speaking in 
a United Nations debate at Lake Suc- 
cess, “and the root cause of all other 
dangers is hunger and subhuman 
standards of life among large masses 
of the world’s population. The preva- 
lence of hunger, disease, and want... 
creates discontent, fosters disorder, 
and is therefore a danger to world 
peace and stability.” 

In the Orient we are witnessing the 
end of an era. Back of the independ- 
ence movements is the rising tide of 
the poor. Feudalism, capitalism, co- 
lonialism, imperialism have been tried 
in their lands. The problem of under- 
nourishment has not been solved. 

What a tragedy that the world’s 
greatest industrial potential which 
could make streams of food-produc- 
ing equipment for underdeveloped and 
undernourished areas is diverting hu- 
man and economic resources to a co- 
lossal rearmament program. This will 
cripple the constructive programs so 


(Continued on Page 6) 


*The author, a Friend, served as an 
interpreter at the San Francisco Conference 
and for the United Nations at the ILO in 
Geneva. 
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KAMBINI GROWS 


Our Agricultural Mission at Kambini* 
After Twenty-Five Years 


By JULIAN REA 


Early Days 


e We might say forty years ago, for it 
was 1909 when Pliny W. Keys came to 
Kambini to found his Tuskegee for 
Africa. Until his death in 1942 he held 
us all steady in our purpose and plan. 
There were so many things to be done 
that he was always seeking for help- 
ers to guarantee an adequate stew- 
ardship of the 1,000 acres of land and 
the tremendous possibilities of the 
mission station which he had secured 
at such a cost of patient persistency. 
He himself was from Kansas “Agri” 
and Baker University. There were 
various temporary helpers; then Mr. 
Gillet came from Oregon “Agri” and 
Oberlin. By that time even two fami- 
lies were fully occupied with the ex- 
panding evangelistic and educational 
program, but Mr. Keys always in- 
sisted, and had a hearty second from 
Mr. Gillet, that if the education was to 
be practical and the 
evangelization perma- 
neni and complete the 
agricultural life must 
be converted and im- 
proved apace. Their 
insistent demands 
brought the Reas from 
Massachusetts “Agri” 
and Boston University. 


* Portuguese East Africa. 


Bringing in some of 
the harvest from the 
Lord’s Acre— 

“ .,. there is a Chris- 
tian way of life.” 


We not only inherited the extensive 
development that the others had al- 
ready effected in the property and the 
people but came at a very opportune 
time for an agricultural missionary. 
The depression had already set in by 
1925. Finances were low. Agricultural 
missions were being popularized by 
the boards, and many were willing to 
accept the self-support-through-agri- 
culture formula as a way out. Kam- 
bini was especially fortunate in that 
Thomas Jesse Jones had just passed | 
that way. The Phelps-Stokes Founda- 
tion had ruled that no promises should 
be made to aid projects in Portuguese 
colonies with their unstable and an- 
tagonistic attitudes toward missions. 
However, he broke this rule when he 
saw the tremendous possibilities for 
what Keys had already started. For 
twenty years he backed us in our ef- 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
forts to develop the unique institution 
that is known as the Kambini Central 
Training School, or just Kambini. 


The Hoe Has A Place sive training. 
Seventeen years ago Agricultural Above all, they 
Missions Foundation published an out- know that the 


line of our system of coordinated agri- 
cultural, educational, and religious 
work. That recognition was a great 
encouragement and challenge to us. 
We had to get that plan and all those 
dreams written into lives. Letters from 
many parts of the world led to a wide 
exchange of ideas. Visitors came out 
of their way to see us—Dr. Butter- 
field, my own prexy, and even John 
Reisner himself. These visits encour- 
aged us to stick to the difficult task we 
had set for ourselves and brought 
more local visitors from other mis- 
sions. They found a rapidly-growing 
boys’ boarding school, where picked 
youngsters from this part of Mozam- 
bique came to take up their hoes and 
go forth into the battle of education 
and evangelization of Africa and 
themselves. As you can imagine, 
there was a tremendous struggle in 
the early days to convince Africans 
that the hoe had any place in educa- 
tion. The battle is more or less won. 
Free education has its advantages, but 
they have also seen its reaction on the 
community and welcome the way the 
educated hoe has ushered in the plow. 


Families Come to School 


Over the years Kambini has in- 
creased the emphasis on family train- 
ing. There have been improvements 
and extensive developments of the 
scheme, although it is still fundamen- 
tally the same as previously described. 
Picked leaders, who have come up 
through a self-governing local Afri- 
can church, are chosen by their own 

governing body to come to Kambini 
’ for three years of varied and inten- 


Cottage which the 
married couples 
learn to build 

while at Kambini 
Methodist Prints 


family will dig 
its way through 
the course. Orig- 
inally we. ex- 
pected to furnish 
food or subsidize 
the family the 
first year while 
they grew their own food for the other 
two. By planning for each outgoing 
family to keep up the Kambini crop- 
ping system to the very last week of 
their stay, we find that they are able 
to leave food for the new family that 
their own local congregation is sending 
in to take their place, their house, and 
their fields. On the other hand, if, as 
is often the case, it seems advisable to 
keep the family on for the advanced 
course, they do not find it a great sac- 
rifice on their part for they are already 
soundly established. Each family us- 
ually takes in several boys who can 
find no place in the boarding depart- 
ment. These boys do field work and 
care for the family livestock, general- 
ly going to night school. In recent 
years the training for wives has been 
improved greatly. 


Spiritual Gains 


We stress self-support but do not 
doubt the greatest results of the Kam- 
bini program have been spiritual 
rather than practical. It is bringing 
our African society and individual 
Christians nearer to a complete con- 
version to a new Christian way of life. 
They do not now merely assume the 
name “believer,” while still bound to 
the old fatalistic philosophy and atti- 
tude toward life. The Harvest Festival 
and Seed Consecration Service in- 
itiated at Kambini and already de- 
scribed in Agricultural Missions’ pub- 
lications have had a lot to do with the 
spiritual victory. The success of 
Keys’ yellow corn from Kansas and 
my peanut importation from Mt. Zion, 
Georgia, have sort of underwritten 
the change, but these would not have 
given the security they have, if we 
had not worked out the Kambini crop- 


ping system. In that, yellow corn be- 
comes a winter rather than a summer 


crop and is interplanted with Georgia ~ 


peanuts as harvest time approaches. 


Then, by interplanting native cowpeas - 


before the peanuts are quite ready to 
stack, a three-crop rotation is attained 
in a single year, two of them nitrogen- 
fixing. And a mass of pea vines can be 
plowed under for green manure when 


we give the field the one plowing of 


the year before again planting yellow 


corn. No one could have dreamed up ii 


that system. It came as much from — 
Kambini Africans as from her mis-~ 


sionaries. These 300 acres are a per- 


petual experiment and practical labo-- 


ratory for finding more abundant life. 
The best way I know to evaluate 


our work is to see it as it has been - 
taken over by other missions. So I 


would have you visit with us the 
Swiss Mission at Chicumbane, 200 
miles south. There you will see a 
streamlined miniature model of Kam- 


bini from the angle of a boys’ board- 


ing school. Then, on your way north 
we could call in at the Free Methodist 
Mission and see the inspired project in 
family training of African leaders, 
with a Kambini-trained Free Method- 
ist in charge of the agricultural work, 
and other aspects of their excellent 
program. 


Mrs. Julian Rea 

“Kambini has in- 

creased emphasis 
upon family 
training.” 


Julian Rea 
“The battle is more 
or less won.” 


Rise and Growth of Rural Life Movement 


bir in the Philippines 


By CorNELIO M. FERRER* 


e The Philippines is definitely a na- 
tion of rural background and tradi- 
tion. Despite our program of indus- 
trialization, the Philippines will still 
make a significant contribution to the 
world’s raw materials. 


There was a time when rural life 
was relatively static, but today rural 
life is dynamic and in a state of rapid 
transition. Good roads, quick and bet- 
ter means of transportation, the tele- 
phone, the radio, newspapers, maga- 
zines, more frequent contacts with the 
larger trading centers, establishment 
of rural educational institutions, the 
increasing application of scientific 
methods to agriculture, rural electrifi- 
cation, rural health centers, the rise 
and growth of the rural church move- 
ment—these and a host of other devel- 
opments have a tremendous impact 
upon the remaking of rural life in the 
Philippines. 

The Church is vitally interested in 
rural welfare because what happens 
to the land happens to the people and 
what happens to the people happens 
to the Church. Both government and 
Church are aware of the need for an 
immediate change for the better in 
rural areas. 

The present-day rural life platform 
is made up of five major planks: pro- 
gram for the people; program for the 
land; program for agriculture; pro- 
gram for the community; and program 
for the rural church. 

The rural life movement in the 
Philippines has the support of the 
various agencies dealing with agri- 
culture and rural affairs. 


The rural church movement in the 
Islands, like that of the United States, 
is of recent origin. It was not launched 
until 1930 when the National Chris- 
tian Council initiated the rural life 
movement among the evangelical 
churches. At the head of this move- 
ment was Dr. E. K. Higdon. He was 
the Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Christian Council and at the 
same time head of the Department of 
the Rural Church of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary. Dr. Higdon initiated the 
National Rural Life Institute held an- 


* Director of Department of The Rural 
Church, Philippine Federation of Christian 
Churches. 


nually at the College of Agriculture at 
Los Banos. No other missionary in the 
Philippines has done more to promote 
rural reconstruction programs among 
the Protestant churches than Dr. Hig- 
don. 


The rural life movement among the 
Protestant ehurches continued to 
spread, and rural life institutes were 
held in many provinces until the out- 
break of war in 1941. 


When the Philippines was liberated 
in 1945, the rural work of the churches 
was given a new life upon the in- 
clusion of the Department of the Rural 
Church in the new constitution of the 
Philippine Federation of Christian 
Churches. The Rev. Allen R. Huber 
became the Director of this new de- 
partment, and on April 1, 1950, he was 
succeeded by the writer. 


Cornelio M. Ferrer 


“The Christian Rural Life Movement 
is bound to play an important role.” 


The most notable rural trend in the 
evangelical fold is the establishment 
of a Department of Agriculture both at 
Silliman University and at Central 
Philippine College, where the first 
two-year college courses in agricul- 
ture are offered. This was followed by 
the establishment of the Department 
of Rural Education at the Philippine 
Wesleyan College and the addition of 
more rural courses by the Department 
of Sociology and Christian Work at 
Union Theological Seminary. 


The recent arrival of more rural 
missionaries in the Philippines con- 


3 


stitutes a new chapter in this phase of 
our missionary enterprise. 


With this additional help for our ed- 
ucational and rural institutions and 
with some 2,500 Protestant rural 
churches to work with, plus the gov- 
ernment and social agencies dealing 
with agriculture and rural affairs, the 
Christian rural life movement is 
bound to play an important role in the 
remaking of the rural Philippines. 


Deep Furrows 


We believe in the dignity of labour, 
for it traces straight back to Nazareth. 


—BIsHOP HOLLIS 


It is impossible to experience an 
abundance of life in impoverished 
conditions. A rural dweller can find 
abundance of life only within the 
framework of his rural surroundings, 
and to the farmer this means im- 
proved farming. That is the basis of 
our belief and the justification for our 
rural approach. 

—KENNETH PRIOR 


Part of the boredom affecting our 
society today is due to the unsound 
separation which has developed be- 
tween work and spiritual growth. It 
remains for parents to recover that 
concept and apply it to the child’s 
daily experience. From the conscious- 
ness that even the smallest household 
task when faithfully carried out draws 
him closer to God, the child will de- 
rive a continuing motivation for re- 
lating all that he does to God. And 
thus every task, no matter how trivial 
or menial, can take on a significance 
which will yield rich spiritual returns. 


—Information Service 


The Church in northwest China 
leads the way in independence and 
self-support. This is due to the fact 
that the workers, both Chinese and 
Western, actually live on a level with 
the people. Their simple and sacrificial 
living has laid the foundation for self- 
support and independence, and it also 
enables them to work together, thus 
“halving the labor and doubling the 
result.” 

—Religious Education 
Fellowship Bulletin 


Basic Conclusions 
RaymMonp W. MILLER 
Consultant to FAO 


e During this and previous trips as 
Consultant to the FAO, I have ob- 
served at firsthand many of the high 
spots of the economics of the northern 
hemisphere. Through others I have 
learned much about the peoples and 
economics of the southern half of the 
world. As a result I have reached a 
few basic conclusions and they are 
given here for what they are worth. 


1. All normal men have a religious 
faith of some kind. 


2. Individuals are basically friend- 
ly. 

3. The family is the most important 
unit of society. 

4. It is the small things that really 
count in life. 

5. The eating of meals is the most 
important daily occurrence in a per- 
son’s life, yet the majority of people 
are poorly nourished even those liv- 
ing in the midst of plenty. 

6. More people go to bed hungry 
_ every night than with full stomachs. 

7. Overpopulation is the result and 
not the cause of poverty. 


8. “Decongestion” of metropolitan 
centers is the biggest industrial 
“must.” 


9. Most of the human race are 
farmers, fishermen, or foresters and 
the majority of these are without the 
means and knowledge to do their jobs 
properly. Land reform measures are 
as a rule long overdue. 


10. An extension service of primary 
producers is the common denominator 
to solve the problems relating to 
fields, fisheries, and forests. 


11. The homestead laws, the estab- 
lishment of agricultural and mechan- 
ical (land grant) colleges, the promo- 
tion of rural credit, extension services, 
and vocational work among rural and 
village students are the foundations 
upon which the American industrial 
and agricultural economy has been 
built. Without this type of assistance 
from the government our people 
would not have produced as they 
have or attained the standard of liv- 
ing which we enjoy. 

12. The Point IV program is sound 
if put on an international basis with a 
balanced adjustment between Amer- 
ican knowledge and the knowledge of 
other lands, combined through the 
specialized agencies of the United 
Nations. 


FAR EAST CONFERENCE 


e A group of missionaries, Christian 
nationals, and mission board repre- 
sentatives met at Riverside Church, 
September 11-13, 1950, to consider 
ways for better fulfilling our Chris- 
tian obligation to the Far East. There 
were periods for prayer and devotion, 
unhurried discussion, and carefully 
prepared statements on relevant is- 
sues. 


We are glad to give here the sum- ~ 


mary message of the Conference deal- 
ing especially with rural work. 


Rural Areas 


Increased. mass poverty in many 
parts of Asia, the widening unrest 
among the rural masses, their legiti- 
mate longing and demands for a 
greater degree of economic and social 
justice call for a much more adequate 
Christian witness than is now being 
provided by the church. In the past, 
missions and the church were almost 
alone in any ministry to the needs of 
village people, but today there are 
other strong and conflicting claims for 
their loyalty. Christianity must now 
demonstrate in more tangible ways its 
concern and the relevance of the Gos- 
pel to the rising hopes and unmet 
needs of the village people. 

The rural church constitutes the 
growing edge of the whole Christian 
movement. It is in rural areas where 
we find the greatest unmet needs and 
the most acute political and economic 
tensions. 

A more adequate witness to rural 
people today calls for: 


1. The recruiting and training of 
more Christian nationals and mission- 
aries especially qualified to deal with 
rural situations with reference to food 
production, the improvement of ag- 
riculture, family life, and the whole 
level of village living. 


2. Concentrating enough power in 
personnel and resources at the Chris- 
tian rural service and training centers 
so as to help village Christians to solve 
their problems of daily living and 
share with their non-Christian neigh- 
bors. 


3. Speeding up implementation of 
rural projects in the Advance Program 


which are based upon Mr. Reisner’s 
postwar recommendations regarding 
rural rehabilitation, especially with 
reference to the one thousand quali- 
fied rural missionaries. 

4. Training in Bible and rural 
church studies for agricultural and 
other technically-trained missionaries 
in order more completely to integrate 
all programs for rural betterment 
with the ongoing development of the 
church on the field. 

5. That we be alert to the possibili- 
ties for goodwill through the technical 
assistance programs being instituted 
by the FAO and the State Depart- 


ment’s Point IV program for the aid - 


of underprivileged peoples. 


Home and Family Life 


With rapidly changing patterns of "t 


social life caused by war, revolution, 


and new ideologies and with the trend ~ 


of many East Asian governments be- 
ing toward control of all social and 
educational institutions, the strength- 
ening of the Christian home becomes 


increasingly important in the program _ 


of the Christian Church. We therefore 
recommend: 

1. That mission boards give all as- 
sistance possible to the 
Christian councils in countries where 
special institutes on home and family 
are being held. 

2. That mission boards place great- 


er emphasis upon equipping nationals | | 


and missionaries with the newer ed- 
ucational techniques for encouraging 
and facilitating better home and fam- 
ily life. 

3. That wherever possible second- 
ary schools and colleges include in 
their curricula relevant study courses 
pertaining to better home and family 
life, and that for lay and professional 
Christian workers in-training confer- 
ences and institutes be provided. 

4. That the Younger Churches sur- 
vey the homes of their members to 


discover those families which include - 


non-Christian members and make 


every effort to win the whole family — 


to the church. 


But above all things truth beareth away the victory. 


—Inscription on the facade of the New York 
Public Library from the Apocrypha, First 
Book of Esdras, Chapter 3. 


national — 


Methodist Rural Center, Korea 


By CHARLES D. STOKES 


e Mr. Chang Choon-Sung, a Christian 
‘teacher in the local agricultural 
school, was secured in 1948 to direct 
this new undertaking. Mr. Chang had 
years of teaching experience and prac- 
tical farming experience behind him. 

There was first set up a diversified 
farm program for demonstrating im- 
proved methods that are practicable 
for Korea. The use of hotbeds for get- 
ting an earlier start in spring and the 
employment of better seeds were em- 
phasized. 

Good stocks of swine, poultry, and 
rabbits were secured with a view to 
supplying the needs of farmers for 
breeding purposes and to demonstrate 
methods of feeding and care. Apple, 
pear, and peach orchards and a grape 
vineyard were started on a small 
scale. An essential part of the pro- 
gram is to produce seeds, tree slips, 
and stock in sufficient quantities to 
help interested farmers get a start. 
Since a large portion of the farm land 
eonsists of poor or run-down soil, cor- 
rection of erosion and building up of 
the soil were included in the goals. 

A major step in developing the rural 
program was that of making contacts 
with rural people in order to help 
them to a more abundant life. The ul- 
timate aims are to give instruction in 
farming in all its branches, in home- 
making, in health and hygiene, in rec- 
reation and cultural subjects, and in 
Christian faith and practice. Farmers’ 
institutes have been held with good 


Miss Sadie Maude Moore visits a Korean Rural 
Youth Rabbit Club—”in order to help them to 
a more abundant life.” 


attendance and much interest shown 
by those enrolled. A farmers’ club was 
organized in one village with hotbeds 
as the special project this year. A boys’ 
club, adapted from the 4-H Clubs in 
the United States, is in operation. 

In another village Miss Sadie Maude 
Moore took advantage of the need to 
form a club for girls. For months she, 
with a young helper, met with them 
faithfully once a week, teaching Bible, 
Korean language, sewing, cooking, 
songs, games, and handwork. Perhaps 
more important still was the sharing 
with them of her life and spirit. In the 
field of public health and hygiene Miss 
Esther Laird, R.N., assisted by a Ko- 
rean nurse, has found time to give reg- 
ular instruction to a group of village 
girls. She also took part in one-day or 
two-day village service programs 
which included medical examination 
and treatment of minor ailments, lec- 
tures on health, farming, Korean lan- 
guage, Bible stories, games, and songs. 

Those most closely connected with 
the Wonju Rural Center are fully 
aware that only a start has been made, 
but we are convinced as to the value 
of this type of service as a means 
which ean bring new help, hope, and 
happiness to the hard-working vil- 
lagers of Korea. 


Workers Together With God 


e No annual letter could possibly get 
by Allen without a word being said 


about cooperatives. The Central Dis- 
ciples Credit Union, organized in June 
1947 for members of Christian 
churches around Manila, now has 108 
members and has made total loans of 


Pesos 83,000 ($41,500). This Credit 


Union is helping the members of the 
church increase their income and their 
tithe to the church. An entire letter 
could be written on productive enter- 
prises and housing projects financed 
by the Credit Union. 

The Disciples Church Erection 
Credit Union, organized in September 
1947 to help churches build chapels, 
educational buildings, and parsonages, 
has succeeded beyond our dreams. 
Loans totaling Pesos 40,700 ($20,350) 
have been made to date. Fifteen con- 
gregations have been helped. Twelve 
new chapels have been erected, two 
repaired, an educational building and 
parsonage combined, and an educa- 
tional building with Brotherhood of- 
fices built. These are modest buildings, 
but how much they mean to us all! 
Several of our friends have made liv- 
ing memorial gifts to our building 
fund in honor of loved ones. These 
gifts will live forever and will be 
helping build chapels as long as the 
world lasts. 

Six out of the ten largest credit 
unions in the Philippines are church 
credit unions. Two church coopera- 
tives received loving cups for excel- 
lent accomplishments during 1949 
from the National Cooperatives Ad- 
ministration of the Philippine Gov- 
ernment. 

—Daisy M. HuBER 


Mr. Chang Choon-Sung, Director, in front of Rural Center 
building—’"We are convinced as to the value 


of this type of service.” 


NEW BOOKS 


REBUILDING RURAL AMERICA: 
New Designs for Community Life 
By Ear.Le HitcH 
This timely book describes the re- 

birth of sample rural communities; 

how many small towns checked the 
drift of people into big cities by an 
enriched cultural environment. 
It is an invaluable guide and source 
book for rural workers. 
Harper and Brothers, 
pages, $3.50. 


cloth, 375 


SMALL TOWN RENAISSANCE: A 

Story of the Montana Study 

By RicHARD WAVERLY PosTON 

This is a description of the commu- 
nity study clubs which contributed so 
much to rural Montana socially, eco- 
nomically, and spiritually. The book 
offers readily adaptable suggestions 
_ by which the people of any commu- 
nity can work together for their mu- 
tual self-help. 

Harper and Brothers, 
pages, $3.00. 


cloth, 230 


Rural Institutes 


| Mexico 

e The Rural Church Department of 
the Union Evangelical Center organ- 
ized a series of six institutes for rural 
pastors and laymen in cooperation 
with Bishop Eleazar Guerra and the 
district superintendents of the Border 
Conference. 

The communities selected for the 
institutes, except Nogales, are made 
up of farming people. General Teran 
enjoys the fragrance of beautiful 
orange groves and is surrounded by 
spacious cornfields. Comales is good 
for cotton as well as corn. Colonia Hi- 
dalgo grows wheat, corn, and apples. 
Cuauhtemoc is a market town where 
the adjoining Mennonite colonies sell 
their superior farm products. 

For the six institutes we devoted a 
total of thirty days to classwork and 
worship services. The total enrollment 
was 116 students, most of them lay- 
men and laywomen. In every institute 
there were classes on Bible and evan- 
gelism, conducted by the pastor of the 
church. 

Prof. Claude R. Kellogg of the 
Union Evangelical Center and a spe- 
cialist in agriculture, was in charge of 
the classes on poultry, bees, corn, etc. 
His method of illustrating his subjects 
with colored figures was attractive 
and impressed the farmers. Some- 


times he went to the farms in the late 
afternoon in order to help the farmers 
with their own field problems. 


—JuAN Diaz Gatinpo, Director 


Diocesan Rural Worker 
India 


e We have now appointed Mr. John 
Rose as diocesan rural worker. Mr. 
Rose was trained at the YMCA Mar- 
tandam and has been for a number of 
years in charge of the Rural Demon- 
stration Centre at; Pasumalai. While 
he continues to be responsible for this, 
he has now been made available for 
developing cooperative rural enter- 
prises in connection with our village 
congregations throughout the diocese. 
In order to assist in financing these, 
we have raised a small capital sum 
which is used to supplement the cap- 
ital provided by the villagers them- 
selves. He began his work in the new 
mass movement area in the north of 
this diocese. 

To begin with he was able to se- 
cure house sites and land for cultiva- 
tion through the local government of- 
ficials. He then persuaded the people 
themselves to deepen their own wells 
instead of writing petitions to govern- 
ment. As a result they have had this 
year, for the first time, water right 
through the hot weather. He then 


started a cooperative mat-weaving en- 


terprise on a small scale with the help © 
of volunteer instructors from Pasuma- 


lai. This is now working well. At pres- 
ent he is engaged in establishing a 


somewhat larger cooperative tanning 


society. This requires a good deal of 


capital to put it on an economic foot- — 


ing. But present indications are that 
this will soon be working effectively. 


—BrsHop J. E. L. NEwBIGIN 


(Continued from Page 1) 
necessary to help the poor work their 


way out of poverty and disease. Yes, 


what a healthy, revolutionary thing it 


would be if there were a free outpour- - 


ing of agricultural, industrial, and 
medical equipment with international 


technical assistance teams to all coun-— 
tries in need, whether underdeveloped — 


or under curtains. What waves of good 


will and gratitude would rise in that. 
ocean of undernourished humanity ~ 
and come to break on the shores of — 


the United States! 


Imagine the world-transforming in- : 


fluence of such gifts with no strings 


attached. A gift made with that mo- . 


tive and spirit does no hurt to the per- 


sonality of the receiver. It strength- - 


ens his sense of dignity and creates 
faith in his neighbor. 
—BULLETIN OF AMERICAN 
FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 


Department of The Rural Church 
of the 
Philippine Federation of Christian Churches 


7. Cooperate with agencies dealing 


Personnel 
Cornelio M. Ferrer, Director 


Rev. and Mrs. Allen R. Huber, coun- 
sellors 


Committees: Denominational Leaders 
in Rural Work 


Services 


1. Collect and diffuse information on 
rural church and rural affairs. 


2. Conduct surveys and rural re- 
search work. 


3. Conduct national and 
rural life institutes. 


4. Organize credit union cooperatives. 


regional 


5. Assist in the establishment and 
maintenance of rural demonstra- 
tion centers. 

6. Help landless tenants establish 


themselves upon government land. 
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with agriculture and rural affairs. 
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8. Work for the passage of legisla- — 


tion for rural progress. 


9. Maintain vital relationship with 
the world-wide Christian Rural 
Fellowship. 


Materials Provided 


1. Provide courses of study for rural 


life institutes, pastors’ 
schools, rural workshops, training 
schools for rural ministers and ru- 
ral lay leaders. 


2. Provide a national circulating loan 


summer | 


library for rural ministers and ru- 


ral workers. 


3. Publish the Christian Rural Fel- 


lowship Bulletin. 


4. Produce rural church programs for _ 


the PAINS Dine 


- rural churches. 


Self-Support 
and the 
Rural Church in China 


e Mr. S. P. Wang, Rural Secretary of 


the National Christian Council,’ is 


much concerned over the survival of 
The rural church 
which is not thinking in terms of self- 
support, he feels, will not be able to 
stand long. 

The rural church which is not self- 
supporting, or which is without a plan 
looking to self-support, will not be 
able to stand in this new age. And yet 
there are rural pastors who are still 
unaware of this. To make them aware 
is the task of the Christian rural serv- 
ice unions. The most common prob- 
lems today are the taxes on church 
property and the increased cost of 
living which make the pastor’s stipend 
even more inadequate than it had 
been. 

The Christian faith in the hearts of 
rural people is strong and deep. They 
are looking for a rebirth of the 
church; their faith can never be sur- 
rendered. They are made of stiffer 
stuff than the city Christians. For 
many years it has been taken for 


_ granted that poor farmers could not 
support their church, but there are 


examples which refute this. The rural 
church has a better base for self-sup- 
port than the city church, for the 
farmers are highly praised as produc- 
tive persons by the new regime. 

It is my hope to discover 100 self- 
supporting churches and to discover 
their common features. To date re- 
ports have come of twenty-seven self- 
supporting rural churches, and their 
common feature is that they became 
self-supporting when they had to dur- 
ing the war years. 


‘ 


When S. P. returns from a trip of 
several weeks among rural churches 
and_reports at staff meeting, there is 
the picture of a field white unto har- 
vest and a dearth of harvesters. He re- 
turns to find letters on his desk from 
churches visited earlier as to how to 
meet the new problems. He, one per- 
son, cannot shepherd the many rural 
churches throughout China. His only 
solution, as he sees it, is to put all his 
efforts back of the Christian rural 
service unions to aid them to find per- 
sonnel and funds so that they may en- 
courage and strengthen the rural 
churches which today are “left in 
lonesomeness.” 


—National Christian Council 
News, China. 


Bombay Cooperatives 


Increase 

e Cooperative societies have increased 
in Bombay State from 11,712 in June 
1949 to 14,819 by June 1950. The state 
government has been following a pol- 
icy of encouraging the organizations, 
especially in rural areas, and has sanc- 
tioned a plan for forming 112 farming 
societies in the next five years. 

In the rural areas there are 8,993 
agricultural credit, thrift, and multi- 
purpose societies. There are nineteen 
primary land mortgage banks. The 
number of agricultural noncredit so- 
cieties is’ 650. There are 174 better 
farming and crop protection societies, 
and 124 supervising unions and taluka 
development boards. The total num- 
ber of the rural societies thus works 
out to 10,301 as 
against 3,394 socie- 
ties in the urban 
areas. 

—India News 
Bulletin 


| 


Christian students learn- 
ing to farm—China—’to 
encourage and strength- 
en the rural churches.” 
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Men and Events 
Sherwood Yang, China 


The agricultural department of the 
local government which controls thir- 
teen counties has asked the North 
China Christian Rural Service Union 
to help them in their extension work, 
and we will be able and glad to help 
them along this line next year. They' 
also asked us to cooperate in an ag- 
ricultural fair which will be held in 
Tunghsien very soon. We are now 
busy preparing specimens, charts, etc., 
for this exhibit. 

After this fair, a provincial agri- 
cultural fair will be held in November 
in Paoting, with which we have also 
been asked to cooperate and which in- 
vitation we have gladly accepted. 

So you see we have some good as- 
pects for the future. 


Dr. Irma Highbaugh 


The first Family Life Conference 
for the Philippines was held in Manila, 
March 20-25. It was sponsored by the 
Home and Family Life Committee of 
the Philippine Federation of Christian 
Churches. Mrs. Huber has served as 
chairman of this committee since 1947. 

Dr. Irma Highbaugh, an experienced 
China missionary who completed her 
graduate work at Cornell University 
in child development and family rela- 
tionships, served as conference con- 
sultant. 


Rural Life Conference, England 

The Institute of Rural Life at Home 
and Overseas held its annual confer- 
ence at High Leigh, Hoddeson, Herts., 
England, January 2-5. The various 
commissions dealt with: sf 


Science and the Small Farmer 
Women in Village Life 
Religion in Rural Education 


Lectures included: 


“The Community Development 
Plan,” by Prof. Margaret Read, 
C.B.E., M.A., Ph.D. 


“The Christian in the Village,” by 
Miss Marjorie Stewart, B.A. 


“Scientific Aid for Agriculture,” by 
Geoffrey Masefield, M.A., A.I.- 
CoA: 


Worship and prayer sessions in 
keeping with the object of the confer- 
ence were conducted by the Rev. C. 
Murray Rogers of the Allahabad Ag- 
ricultural Institute, India. 


WHAT IS DEMOCRACY? 


@ The wealth of a democracy lies in 
its people, not in its government or in 
its goods. The product of democracy 
is its men and women. The well-being 
and progress of society require that 
every citizen, of whatever age, may 
have the opportunity to discover him- 
self and to make use of himself large- 
ly in his own way. 

Any theory of The State as the end 
of society or as the motive of govern- 
meni leads away from democracy as 
darkness leads away from light. It 


David Burpee 
Wynn C. Fairfield 
Elmer A. Fridell 

4 Ralph W. Gwinn 
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James K. Mathews 
Raymond W. Miller 


Thomas S. Donohugh 
Randolph L. Howard 


may be said that The State can be- 
queath privileges to its people and can 
develop the highest forms of prosper- 
ity. Very good. Yet its very perfection 
is its condemnation; its strength is its 
weakness; and it will explode of its 
own pressure. The citizen must be able 
to think of himself in other terms than 
in terms of The State. The State is not 
the end of society any more than the 


church is the end of religion. 


—LIBERTY HypE BaILEYy 
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Seedbed and Harvest . 


45 
e We do not believe that a large per- 
centage of the people here are Com- 


munists. The wealthy landlords, the | 
politicians, and World War II prepared 


the seedbed and now Communists are 
planting this fertile soil. Sixty-six 
percent of the people of this region 
have no land and they are paying in- 
terest rates up to three hundred per- 


cent annually for crop loans. Each | 
season sees them going deeper into | 


debt. When those in authority can see 
nothing better than sending in armed 


force when those who are desperate © 
turn to the Communists, it does not 


look too hopeful. 
—From Asia 
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